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COLUMBUS—UNDERGRADUATE, by John A. Benn, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1928. THE Campus, by Robert Cooley Angell, D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1928. THE EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE, by Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
March, 1928. THe First YEAR OF THE EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE, 
published by the Pioneer class of the Experimental College, Madison 
June, 1928. ‘‘MEIKLEJOHN AT Manison,” by R. M. Lovett, The 
New Republic, pages 193-5, July 11, 1928. “QUACK-DOCTORING 
THE COLLEGES,” by W. B. Munro, Harpers, pp. 478-83, September, 
1928. 

In 1922, John A. Benn, a young Englishman, matriculated as 
a freshman at Princeton University. At the close of that year he 
returned to Cambridge University to complete his academic training. 
Because he was a pioneer in such an experience as the one at Prince- 
ton, he calls himself Columbus—Undergraduate. In his book of this 
title, he gives his impressions of American undergraduate life as he 
observed it in his one year at Princeton. These impressions are 
characterized by pleasant comments on American life in general as 
well as on academic life, all tending to develop international good 
will. ‘The fresh, and often naive observations read as though lifted 
from the pages of his diary. He had a pleasant experience in 
America, a jolly adventure; and he returned to England with a favor- 
able impression of his fellow students and American hosts and 
hostesses. 

He enjoyed the hazing and entered into college life with a youthful 
zest and with a sense of sportsmanship which characterizes the 
Englishman. He observes that in proportion to the population, there 
are ten times as many students in the United States as in England. 
He considers the requirements for entrance to Princeton and other 
leading colleges in this country as exacting as to Cambridge or London 
University. He was especially impressed by the fact that some of 
his Princeton friends were waiters or did other jobs to pay their 
expenses. One of his most vivid memories of the year is of the 
mass meeting and ballyhoo preceding a football game, a vast audi- 
ence at the game cheering itself hoarse, and the big bonfire following 
the victory. Without passing final judgment as to the relative merits 
of the English and American systems of study, he balances the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the English self-discipline against the 
American collegiate imposed discipline. During the year he saw 
comparatively little violation of the prohibition law, and attributed 
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such violation to the novelty of the forbidden or the example of 
elders. He comments upon the large number of American college 
and university men going into business. And he closes his ‘“‘impres- 
sions” with pleasing observations on the international value of such 
undergraduate fellowships from England to America as that pro- 
vided in the Henry Davison bequest for appointments to Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton. Allin all, itis a pleasant book for one interested 
in an English undergraduate point of view. 

In 1923, Robert Cooley Angell, now assistant professor of sociology 
in the University of Michigan, began a study of undergraduate life 
in our universities. His point of departure was his own under- 
graduate observations; and his laboratory was the University of 
Michigan. ‘The fact that his conclusions, embodied in The Campus, 
have been gone over and criticized by undergraduates and teachers in 
other universities suggests that they are of more than local value. In 
scope, the book includes chapters upon the general character of 
undergraduate life, the roots of contemporary conditions, learning, 
home life, athletics, campus activities, recreation, self-support, re- 
ligion, and morale. Intelligent use has been made of reports pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of this Association during the past decade. 
And several tables in the appendix indicate the social and economic 
background, the relation between employment and scholorship, and 
the interest in reading of five hundred unselected students entering 
Michigan in 1924. But the ultimate value of the book resides in 
the fact that the conclusions most worth while are the result of trench- 
ant observations, sound analysis, and sympathetic insight rather 
than of statistical tables. The book as a whole illustrates the ad- 
vantage of observing comprehensively and in perspective facts that 
ordinarily come to our attention only as isolated details. 

In brief, he finds the most notable characteristics of American life 
as they affect the university undergraduate: a disorganization in 
thinking, commercialism, haste, and externalism, meaning by this 
last superficiality in life and thought. He finds that the dominant 
desire of the student is for self-expression. He considers the greatest 
problem that of discovering intellectual interests that will develop 
self-expression and that at the same time will make a popular appeal 
comparable to that of athletics and campus activities. But he real- 
izes that the whole problem is a complex one and that to effect a 
radical reform a change in American life is necessary. 

As one reads the book, he realizes that the state university at least 
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is becoming a great middle-class institution. ‘The low level of intel- 
lectual interest, the little reading, the superficial conversation, the 
enormous interest in athletics, the shift from the cultural to the 
immediately practical in undergraduate interests, all represent more 
or less the point of view of the upper economic classes in the world. 
Professor Angell’s close to the chapter on “Contemporary Conditions” 
is sufficiently challenging to warrant quoting here: 


If our universities received men and women mainly from the most 
cultured families on the one hand, or from the poorer classes on the 
other, we should probably find a real desire for learning, because of 
a keen realization of the necessity for solving contemporary problems. 
As it is, most of our students come from a class of families having none 
too great intellectual curiosity and, above all, from a group which 
is eminently satisfied with things as they are and which registers a 
vehement and uncritical protest against any change in the existing 
order. It is small wonder that the sons and daughters have not 
realized the need for constructive thinking. 


Speaking again of the large state universities, he finds the seat 
of the trouble within the institution a prodigious increase in size 
without accompanying provisions for ‘‘humanizing’’ the system. 
“The freshmen throngs which yearly besiege our campuses require 
large classes, formal testing of knowledge, credit by hours, grading 
systems, absence reports, warnings and probations—things which 
contribute nothing toward making education more vital.” As an 
antidote to the tradition of apathy toward academic work, and to 
develop a corresponding interest in other matters, he suggests that 
the faculty study the self-assertive impulses in undergraduate nature. 
He posits as a basic principle that ‘‘a sense of self-expression in aca- 
demic work is essential to a high degree of intellectual interest.” 
To such experiments as orientation courses, sectioning on the basis 
of ability and others recommended by The American Association of 
University Professors, he adds a suggestion by President Little of 
Michigan “that contests might be held in the writing of short stories, 
essays, plays, and poetry, in mechanical inventions, in scientific 
research, in drawing and architecture, in arts, and even in social work. 
During the summer, undergraduates might be given the opportunity 
to prepare original papers in natural history, economic geography, 
ethnology, and other subjects which would be studied by university 
expeditions. Achievement in these fields would mean that one 
possessed marked individuality and exceptional initiative. The 
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successful ones would therefore be honored by undergraduates as 
grinds are not.” 

He summarizes well the evils of academic commercialization in 
athletics. With the youthful impression of Columbus—Undergradu- 
ate indicated above, compare his inclusion of the pertinent and search- 
ing criticism by Lord Bryce: 

This is a strange inversion of what might be expected in a high civi- 
lization, and a strange perversion of the true spirit of university life. 
It is not an encouraging symptom. It reminds one of that inordinate 
passion for the sports of the amphitheatre, and especially for chariot 
racing, which grew more and more intense with the decadence of art 
and literature and national spirit in the Roman Empire. What does 
civilization mean, except that we realize more and more the superi- 
ority of the mind over the body? 


Again, reflect upon the trenchant comparison of a young English- 
man more objective and critical than the Princeton freshman from 
Harrow and quoted by Professor Angell, with reference to campus 
activities: 

In England you go to a university to develop yourself, while in 
American you go to a university to distinguish yourself. There 
you have a wealth of difference. In America a boy is always en- 
deavoring to gain some outward sign of achievement, to make the 
college paper, to make one of the clubs or fraternities, to make the 
football team. The center of gravity is in the world of action much 
more than in the world of thought. 


Professor Angell expresses what many have long recognized when 
he states that there are a great many young men and women working 
to pay all or part expenses “‘whose enthusiasm for learning is very 
slight. Many, having in mind the prestige and social position 
which a college career affords, are willing to work to secure them. 
Some are attracted by the more or less fictitious glamour of college 
life as portrayed in magazine stories and newspaper articles. They 
are less concerned with higher education than with the joyful exis- 
tence pictured.” 

To the lack of religious interest among undergraduates he attributes 
two causes: the growth of the scientific and critical point of view, 
and the speedy and external character of American life. Space 
does not permit more than mention of his attempt to defend edu- 
cational institutions against the charge that capital unduly influ- 
ences the nature and the quality of the teaching (pp. 215-8). I 
believe that the average reader will not find the defense convincing. 
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With reference to another topic, he finds the balance of evidence in 
favor of co-education as a wholesome influence. 

His penetrating comment on the greatest lack in the undergradu- 
ate of today fittingly closes this review: 


That adjustment of the individual to the whole of life which con- 
stitutes one’s personal religion is closely akin to, if not identical with, 
morale in its widest and deepest sense. ‘The person who has attained 
an adjustment both satisfying and lasting feels a oneness with the 
universe which enables him to rise superior to earthly trials. Itisa 
lamentable fact that university men and women possess little of this, 
the highest type, of morale. They have arrived at a fairly adequate 
moral synthesis in regard to immediate personal relations; a quite 
inadequate one with respect to their relation to society in general; 
and they can hardly be said to have more than a start toward a uni- 
versal synthesis. Life moves so rapidly for them and brings with 
it so many changing situations that they have been unable to gather 
its vital elements together into any orderly whole. 


In 1926, shortly after Glenn Frank became president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, he appointed a commission to study the educa- 
tional policy of the entire institution. ‘“The commission began with the 
first two years of the College of Letters and Science, and in accordance 
with its recommendation the faculty authorized a group of teachers, 
in cooperation with a group of students, to formulate and to test, 
under experimental conditions, suggestions for the improvement 
of methods of teaching, the content of study, and the determining 
conditions of undergraduate liberal education.” It was further 
agreed that the teachers were to have a free hand and that the stu- 
dents who satisfied the requirements as to standards were to receive 
credit for the first two years of college work in the new curriculum. 
During the past year such an experiment has been initiated under 
the supervision of Professor Alexander Meiklejohn, formerly president 
of Amherst, who had associated with him twelve instructors and 
somewhat more than one hundred freshmen. ‘The general outlines 
of this plan are presented by Professor Meiklejohn in the bulletin, 
The Experimental College; a résumé, by an editorial board of twenty- 
six students in The First Year of the Experimental College; and an 
intelligent and sympathetic observer’s estimate by Professor Lovett 
in “Meiklejohn at Madison.” Space does not permit extended analy- 
sis of the work of the first year in the study of Greek civilization, nor 
of the varied intellectual activities into which the students entered on 
their own initiative. Suffice it to state here on the basis of the 
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reports, that Professor Angell and President Little should find in 
their neighboring state university a constructive experiment based 
on the idea of the fullest possible initiative and self-expression among 
the undergraduates, in intellectual matters. 

In the September issue of Harpers, William Bennett Munro, Pro- 
fessor of Municipal Government at Harvard and a trustee of Clare- 
mont College, California, makes an iconoclastic appraisal of the 
various experiments being tried out on undergraduates today, with 
the conclusion that there is no substitute ‘‘for earnest, enthusiastic, 
capable men in the faculty and in the student body.” Every intel- 
ligent person will agree as to the soundness of this statement and as 
to the importance of ‘“‘more earnest concentration upon the vital 
issue of personnel.” But since he makes no suggestions as to the very 
important problem of the content of a curriculum and the best 
approach to it, he leaves us at the close just where we were at the 
beginning. 


A NEw ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, edited 
inclusively by Herbert Coleridge, Frederick James Furnivall, James 
A. H. Murray, Henry Bradley, William H. Craigie, and C. T. Onions, 
Oxford University Press, vols. I-x, 1884-1928. 

The New English Dictionary is the greatest single project in the 
history of English and American scholarship. In view of its recent 
completion, this fact alone justifies devoting a brief section to it 
in this Bulletin. Actual publication of the Dictionary was begun 
in 1884; the concluding section was published in April, 1928. But 
according to a recent review in the London Times, this dictionary in 
its origin goes back to the liberating movement that created London 
University in the early decades of the last century. The project was 
initiated by the Philological Society, an off-shoot of the University 
College. Specifically, it owes its existence to a paper read before the 
Society in November, 1857, by Dean Trench, “On Some Deficiencies 
in our English Dictionaries.” Dictionary making in the modern 
sense of employing quotations to illustrate the use of words goes back 
to Johnson, the lexicographer and literary dictator of the mid- 
eighteenth century. But he did not quote from authors earlier than 
Spenser or Shakespeare. Richardson in the early nineteenth century 
went back to Chaucer and other writers in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Up to the time that Dean Trench read this paper, the 
‘idea was that only a kind of supplement to Johnson and Richardson 
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